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POEM 


The earth is round 

And sound carries on forever; 

Buildings are to be built high 
Enough to touch the sky, 

So it has been said. 

But I prefer that solitary house on a lonely hill 

Where foreign sounds cannot penetrate its wooded fortress 

And the neighboring trees are the skyscrapers. 

Nestled between two roads of civilization, 

Within the boundaries of a few, still timbered acres, 
Stands this rambling derelict 
Encircled by a white picket fence. 

Once a farmhouse, this now useless, old structure 
Still has a few visitors. 

The windows, long since shattered, 

Permit the wind to gallop through its empty rooms, 

Like the headless horseman, 

Until stopped by a closed door. 

Bats sleep in the belfry by day; 

At night they awake to send shivers up and down 
The spines of children 

Who periodically make a courageous pilgrimage 
To see the haunted house. 

Chipmunks have built an altar of discarded shells 
In one comer of the master bedroom, 

While squirrels have obligingly begun 
To gnaw holes in the wooden door 
At the other end of the room. 

Every spring lettuce reappears in the patch 
Next to the basement steps 
And with its renaissance come the rabbits 
Who stay, never far from it, 

Until the first killing frost. 
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Wildflowers grow in shaded areas, 

Adding beauty to the solemnity of the taller cedars. 
If one reclines on the damp, cool ground, 

He can hear the grasses protest, as the wind 
Spreads their gossip like two neighbors 
Talking over a backyard fence. 

The abandoned derelict floats in an ocean of freshness 
Warmed by the sun, 

Cooled by the rain, 

A shelter which drifts out to greet trespassers. 

Since the meaningless noises of an outside world 
Cannot penetrate or force their way through 
Its protective barrier, 

It matters not whether sound carries on forever. 

Buildings can be built high, 

But trees can grow also, 

Shutting out whatever they wish. 

Perhaps the solitude of this world, 

Not often visited by civilization, 

Will continue — 

Not in reality — 

But in the memories 
Of those who witnessed it 
In its life 

And in its untimely destruction. 


Pat Williamson, ' 68 
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One of the features of this Epaulet is contributions by two 
members of the faculty and staff of the College. 

The following translations of Persian poetry were done by 
Mr. Paul G. Sabur, of Mary Washington’s Central Store. An Amer- 
ican citizen, Mr. Sabur was born in Iran, and has a deep knowledge 
of Iran’s literature. Mr. and Mrs. Sabur live in Spotsylvania. 

This is a poem by SHEIK SADI of Iran. It has been chosen 
by the United Nations as its motto. A different translation of it 
is inscribed on the threshold of the United Nations Building. The 
following is Mr. Sabur’s translation : 

Men are like members of one stem; 

In Creation they came from the same gem. 

When one member is hurt by events of life, 

All other members will share the strife. 

If you do not care for another’s pain 

You do not deserve to be called humane. 


Translation: 

To be graceful, to be a real man 
Doesn’t mean to look just as human 
Virtues are required; otherwise they paint 
Upon any wall a picture of a saint. 

A man who misses knowledge and reverence. 

What is between him and the picture the difference? 
To possess the world is not any art, 

Try if you can to conquer a heart! 


WHO IS HUMAN 


Persian: 


ill cl ‘■f 
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Mrs. Laura V. Sumner, of the Classics Department, is the 
author of these sonnets. 


SILENCE 

The sounds of silence in our world today 
Are hollow mockeries of quietude : 
Cacophonous refrains of global fray 
Invade our private haunts of solitude. 

The background music used in work and play 
Is symptomatic of our attitude. 

Our radios and televisions bray 
A constant clatter of ineptitude. 

But men have always struggled to relay 
The noisy dictum of a platitude 
By screams, by drums, by bugles which betray 
A frenzied searching for beatitude. 

The shouting suffocates the words they pray 
And drowns their feebly uttered gratitude. 


THOUGHTS ON TOTAL COSMIC WAR 

If I should live to see the flaming sword 
Of cosmic war with universal fire 
I hope I never see the mountains yield 
Their majesty upon a funeral pyre. 

Where only hopeless ashes are revealed 
As tears of rain create a sterile mire 
In lowliness the heights shall all be sealed 
Until the galaxy itself shall tire 

Of barren emptiness and yearn to wield 
The power due a venerated sire. 

Then from the depths, where they had lain concealed, 
The peaks will raise an antiphonic choir: 

Reverberating hallelujahs will 
Proclaim the resurrection of each hill. 
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STORY FOR CHRISTINE 


She is only the contact of pen and paper — I have turned her 
from fancy with words and word-actions — yet at fifteen she has 
no doubt of her reality, as the new words on paper appear. And 
I suppose she is in her way as “real” as you are; I can’t see you 
either, but only believe you to be out there reading this, at some 
time. 

I can’t or won’t describe her exactly as she was or is, or even 
as I fancy her, exactly, because I must give only an impression 
of my word-dolly, and not the dolly herself. So allow me to merge 
her unreality and reality and give you (out there, reading) the 
— substance without the seconds. 

An example: she is sometimes regarding herself (and she 
must be real, to be so self-absorbed) with a hand mirror, holding 
it slightly above her and arching the eyebrows because she looks 
thinner that way, and looking down at a mirror is a catastrophe. 
Sometimes she will write a single ironical sentence, like “You too 
can be the Jack London of your high school crowd,” and floats a 
phrase like ‘double irony’ on the top of her mind and feels percep- 
tive for her years, conscious of obscure potentialities. Everything 
is like something else (she has half-learned this trick of fiction) : 

In my youth I am like a railroad station, with thousands of 
different-shaded thoughts (not people) scurrying out to 
nowhere. 

Magazine articles written for her age group picture fourteen- 
year-old girls in love with Cary Grant; she scorns this sort of 
thing with a conscious discrimination. Yet she still falls hazily for 
for propaganda leading to the belief that all ‘teens’ (and she 
would soon, too) talk constantly on the ’phone to the amusement 
of grumpily-lenient parents, date steadily but not seriously, dance 
and eat pizza in crepe-papered rec rooms after a thousand Home- 
coming games, and enter finally into their twenties resplendent 
with Orange Blossom ring and Lenox china. And “she would 
too” — despite the fact that she only appears thin and interesting 
when viewed from above, full face, with the eyebrows grimaced. 

Now is her time for Sock Hops and Sweater Dances, and asking 
the boy in math class to the G.A.A. Polio dance. If we watch her 
at a dance we will find her forgetful of the eyebrow grimace 
learned with such care, looking simple and plump and overly- 
sweet, and staring at the band with an awful intensiveness. She is 
all alone. Sometimes, if you are a girl, and if you are looking 
straight ahead and pretending very hard to be satisfied this way, 
you will become for a while invisible. In this position you are able 
to think about everything taking place behind and around you, 
eliminating the band, or the thing you are actually looking at. 
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Then, because you are not looking at things you must learn to 
generalize in order to see them; all girls who look straight ahead 
make generalizations. This is how Christine knows that she is in 
a company of swans who all, except she, know some secret to the 
clockwork that keeps them all moving and talking and acting and 
saying. 

But of course they are not really swans : some are masquerad- 
ing in their two new inches’ growth as though they had always had 
them, and some are only bulky sweaters put together with a cyni- 
cal tone and beneficial lighting. All around and in back of Christine 
the sophisticated illusions say and act. One is beautiful though. He 
moves with the illusions, unconscious of his blue-black look and 
gentleness. Not that he is handsome, but when he is handsome he 
will lose his beauty, Christine. 

The band was playing “Stars Fell On Alabama” when he 
asked her to dance, and then “Blue Moon.” The boy was dark 
haired and heavy, manly built. He had bluewater eyes, and lashes 
matted like a child’s; the brows grew dark and unconcerned. The 
back of his neck looked vulnerable and young, and he smelled like 
some sort of polish or leather — he would for a few months. His 
hands were rather large. 

Someday, when you are older and slender and move all in a 
piece you will think of him, Christine. You will remember riding 
in his car and pushing back the seat divider when you parked by 
the lake, to climb to the back seat. Remember how you told him 
that “David means Beloved,” after you found it in the dictionary? 
And holding his little sister on your lap the night he graduated, 
and her lashes fine and dark, like his ; and afterwards, holding him 
and his diploma. I am writing this story for you, Christine, because 
someday you will remember these things. And I have a sentence 
for you, before you are lovely, when you are really lovely: 

He said he loved me, he said he’d stay ; I wish he had. 

Lori Vink , ’65 
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Lori : This in response to your telephonic advice not to quit school 
because of the many consolations of life, such as “looking at a 
color.” — James 


BLUES & GREENS 

1 should attempt to show a friend 
And her individually mannered end 
To gain a blue-green sky at last 
From thought which had it overcast. 

She finds, it seems, a life that’s fuller 
Through constant staring at a color 
For its perpetual blues and greens, 

Its languid tones, it shades, its scenes 
Of all enshadowed watery views 
That can be found in greens and blues : 

A forest dripping in some other rain 
Than that of storm, a condensation fain 
To pearl itself on unsmooth things 
And damp the trees with unconcentric rings 
As though to make all leafery a dew; 

(There’s more of green, but less of blue.) 

A scene of sky, when sea cannot respond 
Or find distinction from that higher pond 
Which in its wetness blurs to merge 
In air-foam with the horizontal verge, 

It makes a neutral sea-fog there between; 

( There’s more of blue, but less of green.) 

I’ll try again: 1 see cascading caves 

Which hold in limestone their refraining waves; 

This shows as well as other scenes 

The world that’s possible in blues and greens. 

James Vink, Harvard, ’66 
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ETHICS & AESTHETICS 


When his obsession had done fighting mine 
And all that was to say, we’d said, 

And all the others were abed 

We went to pace our shadows, and obtain 

Proof which was longer, his or mine. 

But found it overdark to tell 
Ourselves from shade, and just as well, 

For each suspected he might be outdone. 

I’d claimed that art and beauty were but half 
Of what the ethical made whole, 

And he, that the aesthetical 

Lived solely, and the moment for itself, 

And talked so vividly I thought myself 
A shadow only, living on his eyes, 

And one that he might well despise, 

But as for that, he shook his head and laughed, 

And made me bold to say, “There’s one decree: 
That every moment should create 
And be unto itself appropriate 
While not offending our humanity.” 

At this he whistled up my dog to tie 
About its tail an empty can, 

Meaning surely with his pantomime 
I’d strung an old tin can to art thereby. 

Speechless we walked now, overcome, 

He by the street’s unloveliness, 

I by its seemly emptiness, 

Till he sought out a flower in the slum 
And paused to frame his moral in a rhyme : 

“In this perfect flower curled 
Is all the ethic of the world.” 

He wore it, perfect, on the broken stem. 

James Vink, Harvard, ’66 
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A SMALL ACT OF FRIENDSHIP 


The small boy stood quite quietly between his parents in one 
corner of the small, crowded bus station. It was hot and muggy, 
and, from time to time, he would squirm restlessly under the 
watchful gaze of his mother. He was tired of standing still ; tired 
of feeling so small in a room full of hurrying big people. Once he 
even succeeded in tugging his hand from his mother’s grasp under 
the pretense of scratching his knee, but no sooner was he free, 
than he felt her arm go protectively around him . . . pulling him 
close . . . straightening the stiff, starched collar of his white suit 
. . . hugging him close to her almost as if in hope of isolating him 
from the grime, the rush, the pushing country-folk that sur- 
rounded them. 

They were a family obviously not accustomed to such sur- 
roundings, and their only defensive action seemed to lie in ignor- 
ing the absurdity of their situation as much as possible. Their bus 
had been stalled because of engine trouble, an unavoidable delay 
the woman had said when she phoned ahead to the maid, telling 
her not to plan dinner. What an ending to their winter vacation. 
The cruise and all had been delightful, but now. . . . Soon, however, 
they would be on their way to a place where thick carpets covered 
the floors rather than gum wrappers and yesterday’s newspapers. 
Dressed in summer white the trio formed a virgin tableau against 
the tawdry background of chipped chrome and motley colors. 

The child was so much a product of his parents as to be startl- 
ing at first glance. Only his eyes, immense and dark, betrayed an 
alien land between the feminine patrician fairness and the firm, 
masculine features. They were not the eyes of a child, yet they held 
too much wonder and honesty to be those of an adult. Although he 
acquiesced and stood quite still, his eyes roamed big and hungry 
over the room. They were eyes not unfriendly but guarded as if, 
perhaps, holding a quest that awaited fulfillment or denial. Several 
times the boy stubbornly caught and held the gaze of some individ- 
ual in the room . . . first the ticket agent who averted his eyes, per- 
haps confused by the utter frankness of the gaze; then the St. 
Johnny, who, lounging against the wall, returned the look with a 
cool, calculated indifference. With each of these the eyes, vastly 
mobile, strangely deep, said No and moved on. A movement at the 
side door had caused the child’s gaze to shift, and he looked intently 
at the woman who trudged up the steps and into the room. 

The Negro woman entered the station through a low door 
marked “Colored.” She carried with her on that round, open face 
a sense of the land, its love and its labors. It clung to her like the 
dust that covered her shoes and ankles and spoke of a fecundity of 
earth and the generations. She had in tow a young boy whose jazz- 
time gait and off-key whistle embodied the very rhythm of life it- 
self. Pulling him along behind her, she stopped in the center of the 
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colored section, cuffed him along side of the ear with mock severity, 
and delivered an ultimatum to the room at large. In that age-old- 
flat-running-punctuated dialect of her peoples, she declared that the 
boy must “hush-up and quit that prancin’ ” under the penalty of 
a “heatin’,” and that he was to sit his bottom down and keep it 
there. Her duty accomplished, the Negro mother eased her ample 
weight down onto one of the warped benches, reached out and 
caught her charge, and set him wriggling on the seat beside her. 
Then with a raised palm she repeated her warning to sit still, and, 
with that self-same hand, she gently smoothed the much-mended 
T-shirt across his young shoulders. Finally with hands lap-folded, 
she carefully smoothed her muted cotton print and looked inquir- 
ingly about the station. 

The young colored boy sat statue-like for a moment, then, with 
painful slowness he began to rearrange himself upon the seat, all 
the while keeping a watchful eye on his mother’s face for any vis- 
able sign of disapproval. Some clumsy, calf-like movement sent 
her gaze darting back to him. He froze instantly until he assured 
himself that her gaze had found interest elsewhere. Still and wait- 
ing for a few minutes more, and then, as if further stillness were 
a virtual impossibility, he began to swing his legs back and forth 
. . . alternating left and right . . . giving motion to some inborn 
rhythm. Seeing that this provoked no outburst, he continued it for 
several minutes before pushing his daring one step further. Then 
he plunged one chubby fist into the back pocket of his jeans and 
extracted a small red ball which he proceeded to inspect with grave 
concern, turning it over and over in his hands. Apparently satis- 
fied that the already battered object had suffered no ill effects in 
travel, he began to make tossing motions with the ball . . . not 
actually releasing it though . . . until with one low toss the toy took 
flight. The first couple of times he tossed it quite low, being ever 
so careful to catch it safely. Then as his sense of accomplishment 
grew, the ball rose higher and higher until, with a sudden excess 
of motion, the small red ball bounced off the young boy’s knee and 
careened crazily across the dirty concrete floor. It came to rest 
against the toe of the small blond boy’s white shoe. 

In an instant he was up, out of his seat, and across the room, 
his mother’s voice echoing a step behind him. The little blond boy 
had stooped to pick up the ball, holding it poised only for a moment 
before it was flung from his hand by the lady beside him. Harsh 
whispers of “dirty,” “nasty,” and “you know better than that” 
filled his ear. The little Negro boy looked up at the white mother 
and tried to smile his shyest winning smile, . . . and quickly 
thought better. He remained motionless, staring uncomprehend- 
ingly at the angry face. Then he leveled his gaze at the little white 
boy and smiled his toothiest grin. He looked for some response in 
the face opposite him. For an instant he thought, perhaps, there 
was going to be a smile in return, but the face was frozen ; only the 
eyes, so large, so dark held his long and fast. Their gazes caught, 
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held fast for only an instant before he was yanked back by the 
shirt-tail. He heard his mother’s soft voice behind him, the voice 
she used when the preacher came or when she talked to white 
folks on the street, the soft, quiet voice humble, apologizing again 
and again. Then he was lifted and carried back to his seat. 

The little Negro boy remained, shoulders hunched, head bent 
for several moments after he had been forcibly returned to his 
seat. He kept his head down until he could be sure that if he did 
raise his eyes, he would no longer be the object of curious stares. 
Slowly he raised his face; the only gaze he met was that of the 
small blond boy who looked quickly down to study intently the toes 
of his very white shoes. The Negro boy waited, patient-like, know- 
ing the blond head would move again, knowing the large, hungry 
eyes would meet his own. He waited, grinning shyly, holding his 
face open and welcome, an invitation to friendship. He waved when 
the large eyes met his again, holding aloft the chipped, red ball. 
He made a motion as if to initiate a game of catch. The large eyes 
grew suddenly bright. The blond boy’s arms formed an attitude 
to receive the ball . . . and just before he stepped forward to catch 
the bright missile, his face broke into a broad grin. Then he was 
pulled back. With an angry shake, his mother marched him out 
the door and on to the loading platform. 

After he had retrieved his ball, the little Negro boy took his 
mother’s pre-offered hand and followed her out the side door to 
where their bus was waiting. In the milling crowd he saw the little 
white boy . . . knew the large, dark eyes followed him, knew they 
saw him ascend the steps of the big silver bus, saw him follow his 
mother to the very back, and slide into a window seat. From this 
vantage point he searched the crowd and easily found the three 
white figures on the platform. The window was open, and he 
leaned out, watching the white boy’s lips form some words directed 
at him alone. He could not catch the sounds above the roar of the 
motors, but the dark eyes translated what his ears failed to hear. 
With sudden decision he looked once more at the large yearning 
eyes and made a compulsive movement with his hand. Then . . . 
something bright and red and round spun through the open win- 
dow and into the waiting grasp of the small blond boy. With eyes 
fulfilled the small, fair figure waved a shy good-bye and quickly 
tucked the object into the pocket of his all white suit. 

Virginia Hoover, ’65 
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AD INFINITUM 


Uneasy 
Unquenched 
Ungrateful 
and tired, 

1 search 
for a way . . . 
While knowing 
How hard 
is the answer, 

A raison d’etre, 

A solution is never, 
hut always 
... a quest. 


Marie M. Neubert, ’68 


THE BROKEN 


I. Out of Hearing 

Silence makes Night anxious, 

Under the stringed wash, 

With alley sex and fences. 

No-noise bounces off buildings 
With booming void, and is fumbled 
By the can-clang of dark escape. 

Left, in sooted, white-flowing garment, 
Spotted red-white-red, 

Filled with noise, and yet unable 
To can-clang out to freedom ; 

Thinking (perhaps) of going back 
To white fields fed with daisies, 

A BURST of voice-cry, feverish, final; 
But Silence finds Night un-eared. 


II. Cleavage 

Arms uplifted, together unbound 
In rapport unblemished, dismissing sound 
As voice superfluous, for entrance, 

Secret, to the mind — they run, 

Supported, through screaming world-dance, 
Hillward together to enter the sun. 

Bending in quest of underneath man, 

One sounds the probe of wonder ( that stands 
Between the ones never twoed), 

With pressing hard-fast, picking and pointing, 
And loudly yanking the mask tight- glued, 

Till years of buttress fall, disjointing, 

And one ( dancing strangely) hears 
The glutton tone of allwonder at end. 

Stillness awake from the silence of sum-years, 
That one seeks wholeness, and, beckons his friend, 
But nothing, no thing, nothing but shame 
Of a naked soul-hub, crouched, remains. 
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III. Out of Being 

Unlife exists hard 
And feverishly, 

Wilting in action 
A tremble and numb-eyed. 

Mass of bundle, it lingers, 

Fearingly nail-footed, 

Watching the moving-by blur. 

The do-moment CRASHES like felled trees ; 

Tightens and hot-throbs, the Unlife, 

In flashes of do-it-go-do-it 
Arid clashes of don’t-do-it-now, 

Thinking in fastbreaths 
Quick-doubtingly thinking, 

Ashiver and flushedfaced 
And still. 


Carolyn Shockey , ’65 
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AUGUST 1964 


Elinor Doogood writes love letters in class, 
Steals Browning from the library 
And defaces dining hall property, 

Begging forgiveness. 


Down to the hollow place 
A swiftness of turning water 
Starts the wooden feet of namelessness 
Marching across an ocean. 

Stay here awhile with me, my brother, 

I see your yellow face in the water 
At the bottom of my soul. 

Let me have one hour of silence for all the dead ones 
Lying at your feet. 

Listen for the music in silence; 

Pour your longing on the tide, 

Even as it turns a darker red 
On the shores of my home. 

My mother, my sister, my country, 

Tell me once again he is not dead. 


Judith Berinati, '65 
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JEFFREY 


Jeffrey sat in short pants in the center of the floor, with his 
shoe in the middle of a large jigsaw map of the United States, try- 
ing to decide what to do with Idaho. After a minute he exchanged 
foot for Idaho, and took up California. Idaho sounded like Potato 
but not like tomato; a slice of potato would be cool and firm and 
wet, and Idaho was like that too. 

He flexed one knee up to his chin but he had to wriggle then 
because the little hairs on the top of his knee prickled. He scratched 
his sock and examined the hurt inside the sock. He had made it 
three days ago riding Greg’s two-wheeler and it didn’t get better 
very fast, so he liked to look at it. It was a funny red seam with 
pink lines around it. He looked over at Jim Edwards to see if Jim 
were looking at it, but Jim was pointing his finger bang! bang! at 
one of his sisters who didn’t see him. He wondered what Jim 
would think of the hurt anyway. One time a girl had brought an 
eraser in the shape of a duck and Jim had taken it out of her desk 
at recess and was going to sell it to an older guy for a dime, but 
Miss Ross had caught him. He was the only guy this year that had 
to go to the Principal. Jeffrey knew that he had been in kinder- 
garten for two years; he was the only guy for that too. He was 
almost as old as Greg ; Greg was eight. 

Jeffrey looked at the yellow and green stripes in his brown 
sock and at his foot. There was a picture of Buster Brown inside 
his shoe, but he liked it there. Greg didn’t wear oxfords ; he wore 
high-top boots, and they were slick. All the guys in the third 
grade had them. You could run fast in them, and they were good 
for War, but his mother didn’t like them. 

Jeffrey folded the picture he had made into four parts, and 
felt it unfold inside his pocket. Each day he took a different way 
home, some days taking baby or giant steps and some days run- 
ning, for good luck. One way he didn’t even go anymore because 
Susan’s mother would always drive by and ask him if he wanted a 
ride. 


He had sandburs in his sock when he got home and he had 
to go out again and pull them off. Greg couldn’t get burs in his 
sock, because of the high-top boots. He saw his mother and Greg 
through the screen ; they were sitting at the table. He went in and 
sat down in the corner with the telephone and the magazines and 
his mother’s sewing and put his spoon in the tomato soup. He 
was staring at the steam curling up and the spirals going around 
in the soup and the thick skin at the side of the bowl, but he heard 
what Greg was saying. Greg was a Cub now: they needed a den 
mother, uniforms, and money for dues and a book before the meet- 
ing in Kirby School gym on Friday. 
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While Greg was deciding with Mom that she would be Den 
Mother, Jeffrey slipped down and went downstairs to the play- 
room. A piece of green clay was lying on the floor and he picked it 
up and squashed it with his hand. It made him think of Idaho 
again, and potato — Idaho-Potato. His mother always said some- 
thing funny about potatoes in the ears, but he didn’t like to think 
of things like clay or potatoes like that, although Idaho sounded 
like what an ear was. 

He sat on the cement and hit the clay with a hammer. Then 
he picked a book off the floor. Silly Susan had colored in red and 
green crayons all over the book, and she didn’t even know how to 
color right. She still colored round, in the baby way, and went 
outside the lines. One page said ‘P IS FOR POLICEMAN’ and it 
had a man with a blue uniform and a whistle. He could see Greg 
like that, in Cubs. Probably Cubs had parades and things and 
marched in their uniforms. They would have to practice too. Some 
Cubs were probably blood brothers and kept friends all their lives. 
He knew they had things not to tell. 

Upstairs the screen slammed and Greg went off to school 
again. Jeffrey walked upstairs and watched his mother dry dishes 
until she looked around and said ‘Nap’ to him. She asked him some 
questions then, and he gave her his picture and went in on his 
bed. He thought some more about Greg then, about how Greg was 
earning an allowance — a quarter a week. He made his bed and 
did the dishes sometimes. He was also a Cub and had a uniform, 
maybe a blood brother. Maybe Jeffrey would show him his hurt leg. 

Jeff looked across the room at a picture of himself in a cow- 
boy shirt. He was three then and he had hardly known anything. 
He remembered that he used to say ‘Meeny Meeny Miny Mo’ in- 
stead of ‘Eeny Meeny’ and that he used to think that it was ‘Father 
we thank thee for Food Dressing Care’, not ‘food rest and care.’ 
And he had played with Silly Susan. Greg had gone to kinder- 
garten the year before that even, and had Miss Ross too and had 
gotten the two-wheeler. 

He could hear some kind crying outside and he went to the 
window. Everything was so quiet in the house that he had almost 
gone to sleep. That wouldn’t be any good, either, because then 
Mom would keep making him take naps. Jim Edwards and the 
kid outside didn’t take a nap anymore. There they were, in the 
field pulling something in a wagon. The kid stopped crying: it 
was Scott Edwards, he was four and always getting his finger 
caught in the hinge of that wagon. 

Jeffrey looked across the room and saw himself again in a 
red cowboy suit, looking back. He had been three then, and Scott 
Edwards wasn’t much older than that now, but he didn’t take 
naps. He listened anxiously to the house. His mother was asleep, it 
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seemed. The air was heavy and sleepy, the light from the window 
came in with a glare, and the furniture looked dull and still. 

Jeffrey fixed his face expressionless, as if it might give him 
away by some noise, and walked softly out of his room, through 
the living room and past the refrigerator. He opened the screen 
and stood looking at the back of Jim Edwards getting smaller as 
he walked the diagonal path through the sand lot. Scott was sitting 
by his wagon in some sand, playing with something; Jeffrey hoped 
he wouldn’t see him as he started after Jim. 

Jim was two years older, but in his grade. He came home with 
Greg a lot, but Jim couldn’t be a Cub until he passed to the third 
grade. Maybe Jim would talk to him and he could find out all 
about the guys in Greg’s grade. Jeffrey knew that Greg didn’t like 
having a younger brother around, because he didn’t know things — 
he played with a wooden yo-yo instead of the neat two-toned plastic 
ones that hummed; he hadn’t known what ‘Clearies’ were in 
marbles one time ; he wore Buster Brown shoes and said things like 
‘Meeny Meeny Miny;’ but Jim knew these things. The guys in the 
Third had Red Flier bikes, too, and went a different way to school 
together, and locked their bikes at the bike rack. They went to 
school on another hall, and went all day, not just mornings. Greg 
was learning the capitals of all the states. There were a lot of 
things Jeff would have to learn before he could be a Cub. 

He was walking slowly because he didn’t really want to catch 
up with Jim Edwards, and when he got a bur in his sock he sat 
down in the path and took it out. He took off his shoe, too, and 
emptied it and looked at it until Jim was gone. Then he scuffed 
back through the field, toward Greg’s two-wheeler in the driveway. 
It looked very red in the sun, and it was called a Red Flier. Things 
like that cost a lot, and you couldn’t leave them out in the rain, Dad 
said. He stood beside the bike and looked at the hurt again, then 
he threw his leg over the bar and sat there, with the kickstand still 
down. Scott was watching him very hard and started to get up 
slowly. “He’ll probably want a ride,” Jeff thought, “so I’d better 
get out of here.” Also, Scott might tell Jim that Jeffrey was afraid 
to take off the kickstand. 

Jeffrey took up the stand, turned the bike around and walked 
it to the sidewalk. He looked at Scott and toward his house, and 
started to run. He was going the long way down the block, away 
from the sand lot. He ran as far as he could, then swung his leg 
over the bar and jumped on the seat. It was too far back for him 
and the handle bars were tilted forward very stiffly, but he was 
going fast. Last time he had fallen over when he threw his leg 
over ; he had never ridden without training wheels before. He wob- 
bled the bars from side to side and his arms ached because they 
were so far away, but he was still on. When the bike began to 
slow he started to peddle; the wheels slipped at first and he felt 
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hot, but only for a moment. He was riding it now like Greg did, 
except he was looking at the sidewalk and turning away from all 
the cracks. 

When he reached the corner he’d turn, he thought, but the 
bike was going too fast. How did Greg stop the bike? He couldn’t 
remember. He hadn’t had to know before because he always fell 
off right away. He felt hot again as Mrs. Greene’s red corner 
house blurred by on his left. He had to turn then after all. Mrs. 
Greene’s house went by him again, on his left and then on his right 
as he spun around and sprawled half on the sidewalk and half 
against a tree, still straddling the Red Flier. 

He wished it hadn’t been in front of Silly Susan’s house, but 
she might not be there anyway. Still, Scott might have seen. Terri- 
bly embarrassed and flushed he crawled out from the bicycle’s 
wheels and walked it home. He was glad that Greg wasn’t home 
yet. Greg got a ride home in the afternoons with Silly Susan and 
Bill and their mother. 

Jeffrey climbed the cement porch at the side of the house and 
went in to his bedroom again. He sat on the brown plaid bedspread 
in the bottom bunk, feeling tired. Suddenly he discovered his knee, 
with a bright red scrape the size of a silver dollar, and some pieces 
of grass stuck to it; it was the same color as the Red Flier. He 
said to himself that he hadn’t even felt it, and felt proud. He looked 
at it intently and hoped it would leave a scar. Scott Edwards had 
cried when he stuck his finger in the hinge, he remembered. Being 
five was better than four then. He picked himself off the bed and 
ran out to show Scott the new hurt. As he walked toward Scott, 
digging innocently in the sand with his pinched finger, he thought 
that Scott would make a fine blood brother. 


Lori Vink, ’65 


Mist 

Silver threads of Night 
Woven into 
A patchwork 
of passing 

days. 


Elaine Henry, ’67 
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Calendar 

Monday 

Resounds with cacophony 
And clashing oranges. 

Tuesday 

is a tired blue. 

Wednesday 

becomes faintly pink, 
turning to a pulsing red by 

Thursday 

and by 

Friday 

there’s every sign 
of Saturday’s 

shimmer. 

Sunday 

is white 

and very reserved. 

Elaine Henry, ’67 
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OLD NIGGER WOMAN 


With face like the blackest night, 

And teeth, 

Shining like a crescent moon, 

You smiled obligingly 
At your “folks.” And spoke 
Nigger dialect 
Because it was expected. 

But you hated with a hate 
As black as your skin, 

And a fury 

That flashed in the night of your face. 
And when you died, 

They buried you in the family cemetery 
Surrounded by alien pigments. 

Don't ever come back old nigger woman, 
With the glory-light in your eyes, 

And a hallelujah-hope in your heart. 
Things have not changed. 


Melodye Traupel, ’68 
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Flowers for all Occasions 
Phone ESsex 3-6110 



Richard D. Ross, Owner 
324 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Mary Washington never had it so good . . . 

To see such shopping from where she stood. 

With one stopping , you can do all your shopping 
To indulge your passion 
For foibles and fashion. 

Fredericksburg Park & Shop 

Open Every Evening 


In every city there is one fine store 
In Fredericksburg, it’s . . . 


Car ley’s 


Your Mademoiselle Store 
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Colonial Office 
Supply f Inc. 



Hallmark Greeting Cards 
School Supplies 

307 William Street 


American National Bank 


Charles and Amelia Streets 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


373-4015 


Member F.D.I.C. 


You'll Love All 
The Fashion Firsts at 


The Fashion Plate 



1008 Princess Anne Street 
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FREDERICKSBURG SHOPPING CENTER 

To Serve Your Many Needs 


La Vogue 

Cardinal Cleaners 
Whiteway Laundry 
Vincent et Vincent 
S & H Redemption Store 
Luck’s Barber Shop 
High’s 


Drug Fair 
Grand Union 
Grant’s 

Metropolitan Paints 
Italian Chef 
Scott’s Hardware 


ANNE DRESS SHOP . 

Women* 8 and Misses * 
Wearing Apparel 


820 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Telephone ES 3-8101 


PRINCE FREDERICK 
ARMS 

1201 Princess Anne Street 

Colonial Style lining 
c5%t 9ts finest 

Five Authentically Appointed Rooms 
For Private Parties 

Reasonable Prices 
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Crown Jewelers 

and 

The Cherry Tree Gift Shop 

• famous brand rings, watches 

• internationally known sterling silver 

• fine china, exquisite crystal 

• cigarette cases and lighters 

American Tuurister, Samsonite Luggage 
Gifts For All Occasions Upstairs 
212 William Street 


Eye Examinations Contact Lenses 

Dr. Sidney H. Feldman 

Optometrist 


PARK and SHOP 

Fredericksburg, Va. Phone 373-2014 


Colonial 

Small Loan Co., Inc. 

401 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

• 

LOANS 

$ 25.00 to $600.00 


The Record Shop 

210 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone 373-6488 


KENMORE 
COFFEE SHOP 

1200 Princess Anne Street 

Sirloin Steak, One Vegetable & Salad 
or Two Vegetables 
Drink and Dessert 
$1.85 

(except Sunday) 


Quality ^Photographic Service 

• Snapshot Finishing 

• Studio Portraiture 

• Commercial Photography 

• Wedding Coverage 

Colony STUDIOS 

300 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ES 3-4667 
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Compliments of 

Twi-Lite Motel 

R & S Snack Bar 

on U. S. Route 1 — Alternate 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 

Fredericksburg, Va. 

SANDWICHES 

Adjoining Howard Johnson’s 


Restaurant 

Powhatan St. at the By-Pass 


Gurb Service 


The National Bank of Fredericksburg 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Our 100th Year of Service 

Full Service at Two Locations 

Main Office Branch Office 

900 Princess Anne Street Park and Shop Shopping Center 

Walk-In Windows — Parking Facilities — Drive-In Windows 
Member F. D. I.C. 


WOOLWORTH’S 


Shelton & Truslow 


Downtown Fredericksburg 


DRY CLEANERS 
1006 Caroline St. 


1001 CAROLINE STREET 


Phone ES 3-9293 
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in PARK and SHOP CENTER 


A friendly place to shop for 

• Bicycles 

• Archery Supplies 

• Tennis Supplies 

• Golf Equipment 

• Portable Radios 

• TV Sets 

And headquarters for tires 
for your car. Always cour- 
teous service by tire spe- 
cialists 


Directly opposite Mary Washington College 


MILLER’S 

NATIONAL 

Specialist in Sportswear 
Ladies’ Apparel 
Accessories 

SHOES 

918 Caroline Street 

• 

Ten Twenty-one Caroline 

Evening Shoes Dyed Free 
Styled Right, Price Light 

in Historic Fredericksburg, Va. 
ESsex 3-6131 

Dyables Delivered Free to 
College Students 
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The Singer Company 

For the Finest of Fabrics and 
Sewing Needs; Sewing Machines, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Magnavox TVs, 
Stereos, and Catalogue Items. Over 
15,000 items to choose from at 
The Singer Company, Park and 
Shop in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

ESsex 3-8981 


“We Serve to Please 99 

The CELLAR DOOR 
RESTAURANT 

Charcoal Steaks , Lobster Tails 
Fried Chicken 

Charles and William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
For Reservations Phone ESsex 3-1714 


SANTEE MOTEL 

Alternate Route No. 1 

16 Air Conditioned Units 
Swimming Pool 
TV 

2 Blocks from the College 


Thompson ’s 
Flower Shop 

Flowers for All Occasions 
707 Princess Anne Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone ES 3-4591 


The Free Lance-Star 

Serving over 12,500 Homes 
and 

WFLS Radio 

The High Fidelity Voice of 
Fredericksburg 


KI SH P AU GH’ S 
STATIONERY 

214 WILLIAM STREET 

School Supplies 
Books and Stationery 
Greeting Cards 
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Pizza — Italian Spaghetti — Seafood 
Our Specialty 


ITALIAN CHEF 
RESTAURANTS, INC. 


Fredericksburg Shopping Center 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
PHONE: 373-1006 
Chuck Cline — Mike Borrelli, Owners 


REGAL JEWELERS 

920 Caroline Street 


Fredericksburg’s Largest 
and Friendliest 
Jewelers 


Please, 

Patronize 

Our 

Advertisers 
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Compliments of 


OmM 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
ESsex 3-6684 


Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
FULL SERVICE BANK 
Member F.D.I.C. 

Member Federal Reserve System 


THE FREDERICKSBURG PRESS PRINT 


